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dynasty. The Treaty was therefore made subject to
Parliamentary approval and late in the century Henry
VII, whose title was also weak, thought it well to revive
the Lancastrian precedent, But when his son sought
legislative approval for a scale of import duties, Parlia-
ment jibbed. It was pan of the House of Commons
tradition that members must stick to their proper busi-
ness and not weaken their position by dealing with
matters that jvere too great for them, In this instance
Parliament took the ground, which modem eco-
nomists might dispute* that import duties would be
paid by foreigners and that its concern was only with
Englishmen. Its action proved decisive. Henry VIII
himself was always respectful of Parliamentary feel-
ing. But Elizabeth, and still more the Stuarts, were
in no mood to submit to Parliament matters that were
admitted to lie within the competence of the royal
prerogative. At the time of the Revolution it would
have teen theoretically easy for Parliament to stipu-
late that it should be consulted between the conclusion
of a treaty and its ratification, but any such course
was practically impossible. William HI stood below
his wife in the line of succession but was not prepared
to come to England simply as Mary's husband nor to
wear the Crown unless he were given freedom of
action in the conduct of international affairs. It has
thus come about that the treaty-making power has
remained intact in the hands of the Crown, which
to-day means in the hands of the Cabinet.

In recent times the House of Commons has shown
some restiveness under this arrangement.  With the